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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

In jssiiiijp tl.v .c ■\t>luni(,'S nI sciiis of 
Handbook,-- on tlic Anistic Cralis, it v\iil 
be well to .-.tau- uliat aie our «reneral niirib. 

In tijL- liisl j'lace, *ive wit'll to j-.'o- 
vide UllSt\\orTli\' le.M-lxpulv'S ul Werksl-up 
prac'tice, from tin ]W)ints ot view of 
experts wlio have eriticallv examined tJie 
nietJiods current in tJie sliups, and putting 
aside vain survivals, arc pieparcd to say 
what is good vvorkmanshij', and to set 
up a standard of quality in the ciafts 
wliicli are more esj^eciallv associated 
with design. Secondly, in doing tliis, 
we hope to treat de.sign itsell as Jsn 
essential part ol good workina/ship- 
During the last century most of tlie arts, 
save painting and scul]?ture ai an 
V, 
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academic Hud, were little considered, 
and tin-re teas a lend-iicy to Ii-ijIc on 
“ design ” as a nieri r.ialter ot uppear- 
anre. Such “ ornaa enlation ” as the..- 
was was usual)}' ■'ittained b\' Jollowing 
in a inedianical way a drav,ing j-rovided 
by an artist ho often knew little ol the 
technictil proress<'s involved in production. 
W’itli tJu; critical attention given to the 
craft.s bv Ruskin .■iiiJ .Mij'Tis, ii came to 
be seen that it tvas iiiipo.-'-.ible to detach 
design from ."raft in t'lis wtiv. and that, 
in the widest sei,.->e, tine design is a:: 
inseparable element ot good cpiality, 
involving as it docs t'-e selccitiji) of gi-' J 
and suitable mtnerial, conlrivanee lor 
special purjiuse, c.'tjeit wotknian:lap, 
proper finish, and scj on, tar more tJian 
mere orntimcnt, tind indei-d, that orna- 
lucntatioii ilseli was r,.tlier an exuber¬ 
ance of fine workmanship than a matter 
of merel)' c.Lstrat. lines. Workmanship 
wl* n separated by too wide a gulf from 
fresh' tliougiil—tliat is, from design— 
inevitably decays, and, on the other hand, 
ornanjentation, divorced from workman- 
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sJlip, is *leccstari]y unreal, and cjuiekl)- 
falls into afkcialion. I'rojH-r uniaineii- 
,1 ‘tion ni;n be Jiriiii' u as a language 
adJu-.s.-.eJ 1o llie e^'■; it is pleasant 
thonglit expres.-ed i" tl,e ejn ecli oJ the 
ro(jl. 

In tjie lliird p'l.a ., ',ve would have this 
series pul artistic rr,.;: inansjiij’ heiiTe 
j'eopie as iurntsjiiiig o .'oiiabie occupa¬ 
tions li,ir those rcho would gain a Mveii- 
iiood. Ahliough within the I'ouiiJs of 
actideinic art, the cnrapetiliciii, oi its 
kind, is so ai ute iliai *iiiK a verv 
per eeiiT. can fairlw hope lo succeed as 
painters and stuipiors ; \!.l, as aitistic 
craltsiiien, tliere is ever\ probaL'iilt e 
that nearly every one wJio would p, Ss 
tJirongh ;i suHicicnt period ot apjnenticc- 
ship to workmanship and design would 
leacli a measure o! success. 

In tile blending’ ot handvvork and 
tliought in such aits as ive pio]'OSe to 
deal witli, happ\ caieers niav Lu fog^^d 
as far removed from tlie dieary rti^ine 
oi iiack labour .as Irotn the terrible unccr- 
taiiilt of academic ait. Ij is desirable 
Vl 
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in every way liiat men ol good cSucation 
slioulJ be brought Itack into the pro¬ 
ductive cralls : tluTe arc mote r!ian« 

enough of us “in ’he cite.” a'd it is 
j'-robable that niiee consideration will 
be given in this teniurv tiian in the last 
to Design and V\ orkiiiansJiip. 

^ 1 on 

d’iiere are two coiumoii \v;tvs ot study¬ 
ing old and foreign arts—the wa\- of tlie 
connoisseur and the w;iy of the crafts¬ 
man. 'I'he, coliectoi inav value such 

tirts ieir thcii .strangeness and seartit), 
while the artist finds in them stimulus 
in liis own vvoik and hints for new 
developments. 

The following tietount of colour¬ 
printing from wood-blocks is based on 
a study of the methods which w'ere 

lately only practised in Japan, but 
which at an earlier time were to some 
tltgrce in use in Europe also. The main 
jiBi'-nciples of the ;trt, indeed, were well 
known in ike West long before colour 
prints were ptodiiced in Japan, and 
therc,ris some'reason to suppose that the 
, viii 



Japanese may have founded tJieir 
nicthocjs in imitaiiny ihe prints taken 
from Europe b» rinssionaries. Major 
Strange saw. ; 'I’lie European art of 
cbiaruscuro engraving is in all essentials 
identical with that (U Japanese colour- 
printing. ... It s. eins, I iierefore, not 
vain to point out th.ii tlie accidental 
sight ol one ot the It.ih.in cohiur-prinrs 
m.,'. iiave suggesti o tilt ['.rut ess to the 
Japanest.” The Italians aitned inote at 
expressing “ reliel ” and tlie |a['aiiese 
at flat colou! .iiiangt «ic nis; the to'tiun' 
used oil_\ toltiuis, and th' latter fair 
distenii'er tints; these are the -.liiel 
ditferences. Both in the West ami tiie 
Elast the (.lesigti was cut on the plank 
surface ol the wtvid with a knife ; not 
across the grain with a graver, tis is done 
in tnosr tnodi'rn wotid engraving, although 
large plank woodcuts were protlucetl 
by Walter Crane atid flerkonier, about 
thirty years ago. as posters. 

The old woodcuts ol the fif'v'enih 
centur)- were pntduced as pictures as 
well a.s for tile illustration ol* books; 
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fn-quentlv fhey wcie of cuiisi ctcrable 
size. Often, too, tiiet were coloured by 
stencil plates oj !reel\» b\ luoid. 

At the same tim' the jMinuiiy in 
colour of letters and other simj'k device! 
in books from \iood-Mock> a^' done, 
and a hook [irinled at Si. .Aliaus in 
i486 has man\ coats ol aims piiiitcJ 
in this wav; some of the shields haviny 
two or three different colours.' 

About the tear 1500 a method (.'f 
printing woodcuts in several fl.it tones 
was invented in Cv'-rniain .and pi.K tisej 
b\ Lucas Cranach and others. A fine 
print of Adam and Eve bv llans .Baldung 
in the Victoria .and Albert Mnseuni lias, 
besides the bold black “ drawing,” an 
over-tint printed in warm Irrowm out of 
which sharp high lights ttre cut ; the 
print is thus in three, tones. 

Ugu da Carpo {c. 1480-11530) -working 
in Venice, introduced this new type of 
10114;, woodcut Italy; indeed, he 

cJaiiiJv^ to be the inventor of the method. 
“ Tliis was called chiaroscuru, a name 

' K. M ifiiu Ii, Loiour Ptintur;, ic*.. i. 
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stiJl given to It,’ and was, in tact, a simple 
lorm oj' uur ntoJern cliromo printing.” 
His tvoodi tits are«iii a simple, vigorous 
stvle ; one of them after Raj'haelhs 
“ Deatli of Anania;'.,’' printed in Imown, 
lia.s a depth and In'Iliancv which mav 
p'eminil us ol th.- ine/7<'-tmts ol Turnei’s 
Libfr StuduirHiii. 'J'lus is proudlv signed, 
“ Per l.'go da Carpo,'’ and some copies 
aie .said to he dated 1518. 

Andrea Amlreani (c. 1560-1623), a 

better known but tiot a 'yeuci artist, 
jiroduced a gie.u ikumber ol >hese 
tone wi'odcut,-.. Several prints alter 
.Mantegna’s " Triiiniphs ol C.es:ir ’ have 
a special tharni from tin heaiitv of the 
originahs; they are priiUtd in three tints 
of gJvv besides the '‘drawing”; the 
palest of these tints cawers the surface, 
except for Idgh lights cut out oi it. .4 
fine print ol a Hole Faiitilv, about 
15x18 inches, has a middle tone of fair 
blue and a ihadow tint ot full rich gr^'f-n. 
Copies of Two itrimense woodciys at 
the Victoria and Albt'rt Museum, of 
Biblical subjects, ,seem to hafe^ been 
xi 
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Editor’s cut on single planks (jX 2 leet ; of 
Preface tliese the ground Tone is a ligiit “_\\ash ” 

of warm ,grc\, while the shadow lone is 
in dark bluish gre\'. 

In the middle of (lie eigJiteenth een- 
tury an Fmglish cngiaeer, T. B. lack- 
son, practised the iiieliidd with success 
and carried it still lurtlier bv produc¬ 
ing fully coiourerl jnints. On these 
experiments he iiiblislied a book in 
1745. In accord witli the ideals of the 
time, the colour is dark and lull, but 
icclmicall} the re,s-ults ,ii< most remark¬ 
able. [ackson also published an ac¬ 
count of vvall-j'aper printing, which, like 
cotton-printing, has continued To be 
an English form ot colour-printing I'rtnn 
vvood-b!t)cks. 

The textures ol tlie rhtiirosniros are 
so like those ol the Jap.inese colour- 
prints that it is hard to tliink there was 
no such eonnection as that suggested by 
M^ipr Strange. On the other hand, in 
the E^st attcmj'ts at producing coloured 
wciodcuts made in Japan (c. 1650) the 
colour f.-as added by hand ,'ifter a single 
xii 



priming, iuiJ ’this sugj^csts a natura] 
transition such as had taken place in 
I'iurope a celUiii'. *nid a liall befoje. 

Sulticicnt ])as keen said to show that 
in stud}ing [apaiiese ciilour-j'i'ints, and 
working more nr ies^ alter the same 
method, wt are net ti'Nintt to .adopt 
.aiitthiiii; e\i>tic. lint -..liiei read.apting 
■in .tit whicli lielijiii;'. .IS ninth to the 
Wist .e, to till i',.lst. Hen, lot), it Ilia) 
I'f s.uggestetl that tie' tt t hiii..)ne oi wall- 
papt i' p'Jodlit iii>11, espt,ti.alh the hand- 
piinttrig iiieiiiouV, inigljt bt extended in 
the publieaiiui! o) laige ui.'igramrnatii 
t'ictines, simpie hut sinking mttps, veell 
lettered tjuotations Irom literature, and 
.simil.ar tilings, as sehool pictures and 
decorations. Such thing.s iiiigJit be both 
cJie.ap .ant! good if they were done in 
.a bolel, uiiprretcnding way. 

It may be observed gctl'-rally that 
types of design whicli ilcpemi tin the 
skilful arrangement of patches of colour 
need to be cultivated in otir Schot.i.s of 
Art more tlian the) have been. The 
teaching of drawing by jiencil outline 
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seems to cramp the Iian6 and in*jure the 
eves of all but the most lifted uvauirlits- 
nien. It is desirable lo cultivate the 
ability to seize and record the •' map- 
I’otni'' of an)' object rapidl) and 
correetK. Some jrrilcllci. in elementary 
Lolour-prinling vtoiild certain!, be ol 
ftciier.il iiM.diilness, and simjdci ixeiiises 
new be contrived hv riiilm;,; out with 
.St issurs .Old 1.1 vir.jt doivII sii.ip's m blacf. 
or eoiouK'd p.api rs iiiiaichi! bv an\ 

pattel II. 

Finallv. the Ijop^ ma\ le exj-ressed 
that the beaur.il'ul ait of uood-cuttino 
as devi'loped in VWstern i'inri'pt- and 
brought to sin h perfection only a j^eiicr.'i- 
lion at;o is only teiiiporaril)' in abeyance, 
and that it too may h.ive anotiiti dac. 

V\'. R. J.liTIlABY. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTT 

Tiii,< iiul I’li.'K .ir acioimt fif 

'•nr cf ihr primituc ' in tin.' j'r.u'tirt,' 

I't ill'' Miiij'k"'.* tanls ailvl 

iiiali'i j.ii'; an iia'J. ii'cthod it 

iiSa 'I'.ii r.i I \ I a iiirana <>! rAja''aainn 
lor avti.it-i ralti.iin n, oi n.av 1"' stiali''.! 
in pi'i-j a j at ion tor, or as a a ald^ lowardt. 
moo; atalror.-ilr r\oik in j'lintinp, ot 
■a huh llu' main priiK iplns nia\ In socn 
most <'l(‘arl\ in tin ir ap]'lii'aliori in the 
priinitit ;■ oialt. 

In these the need lor lelerencc 

to primitive handieiafts has not erased 
with the ndtv'iit ol the machine. hVI?. 
best ailiievemcnly ol hand-work. will 
alvvavs be the slandards for reference ; 
and on tlicir stiulv nuisi i«iacliiae j.'rai't 
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be based. Tlic macliiije cair only 
iiKiea.sc the power and stale ot the 
cralls that Iiave .ilio .1 1\ been perletted^ 
bt' ti.'uid-work. Their iiniteiples, and 
the art ol tlieir di'-di'ii, do not allei 
under the niaeiiine. ll the in.u lime 
tiisregards tlitse its worj. beiomes base. 
.And it is niuier t!ie simple conditions 
of a iiaiulicr.tlt that liie prin('i|iles ol 
.'in art ran be most i,le.irl\ 1 .xpei leiu etl. 

The best o! all liie wonthilal ;uid 
cxcelletit w 'IK lli.'.t is proibned to-ilat 
b\' niaeliiner'' m ill.it wliieh bi.trs 
evidenee in itsell ol its deiis.ition from 
.arts under the juin. comlitions ol ehissie 
crallsniaiiohip'. ami shows tlm ndliienee 
of their stud'. 

The series of which this book is a 
part stands for the j'rinciplcs and the 
spirit of the classic examples. To be 
associated willi those fellow-craftsmen 
who have been privileged to work for tlie 
S^'ic.^ is itself an honour ol high estima¬ 
tion in the mind of the present writer. 
If the book contributes even a little 
towaru the nsefuhiess of the series tlie 
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experiments wliicli are recorded here 
will have been well worth wJiile. 

To my friend M». j. I). Ifattin is due 
ail the crei.!it ol the initial work. He 
begaii the search for a j'ure stvle ot 
colour-j'i intiiiy, .'UhI most eciieroiislv 
supported and emoinayed m\ own 
ex'penments in tin- fap.i'H .e inetluKl. 

To me oilI colle.ie.ia .Vli. A. \\ . Seabv 
I w^'ukl ;dso expos;; in\ indebtedness 
tor his kind help and advice. 

. 1 '. M. F. 

KlilMfUKCn rot.IHGI UI AttI, 

Septmthfr 
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liinv to Mi;i' h', the Socict\' i,1 {iravcr 
Friiitcrs ill C'oliiur, ami the onasiim.il 
a['pcarame o! a \''ood-bloek [tint in 

the <d'-a\er Seetioii o[ i Ik.- Iiueni.'itioiial 

bocic 1 e’s f'ixhihitiori;., or in those of tlie 
Society of Arts a'\l Cralls, arc rJie 
outcome ol tlic e.\rer]ineiLts oi small 
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Intro- L'l'cHip ()1 artibls in making; prints 

hv tin JapaiK'St mclhiiti, or kx inctliods 
k.ircd on tlu' )np.ti'o>,* practi. 

-My mlcicsl XV,1-, iio'l xliaxxn in 1^97 to 
cxpcriiiu-ms that xxeir I'niiip tnaiii by 
Mi. ). I), li.'ittcu, xx'lio loi i\\i, \tai> 
prcvioiislx li.nl alloiiipkil, .aixl j .irtialix 
svicccttkd in ni.akini;, a print boiii wood 
and niL'l.i! Idock,- with tolour niixial with 
plycoiitit and ttcxtriiio, the yUniiiir 
Itciin; att(■r\\.lrd^ rcnioxtai bx wa^Jiiiiy tin 
print-, in ,tk_olio!. Astlm l.ip.mi'-io im ihod 

M-rmt'd to pion.'i'c nicaua ,nK .nil.ion.'- 

aiiii sir.,]'li( it X, xxc bcpan x .\; k inicnl.-. 
toiTi-tJwi, uninp n,-. oiir tcxi-l'ook the 
P'.iniphk't bx 'r.'J'okuno, published b\ the 
Sniithsxaiian Institution, W’.isiiingtixn, 
and the xk'xlrinc .intl plxccritix nictlmd 
was soon abandoned. ’I'ln edition of 
priiu.s, In.vxet er, ol Kve ;ind the Serpent 
xlesigncd 1 )\ j. I). B.itten, printed b\- 
inx'stlf and published at th.at time, wai 
produced p.'irtlx by the earlier method 
and partly in the simpler |a]i;uiese wae. 

Fainili.if as ex eiyoiie is xxith |apan(;.e 
prints,' it is, not tteneralh known tiittt 
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they arc procliic.cd by means of an Inwo- 
cxtreiTuJy simple craft. No macliincr\ ductory 

is reijuiicd, but ^inlv n lew rocils tor 
cutting tlic ihsit'iis on the siiiiare oi 
the planks "I ciierrc- noocl hoiii nJiich 
the itiipressmio, ,'iri lal.i n. No press 
is Used, bn! .i loiiiid 11.li p.id, wlneli is 
rnl'bed on 'he b.i. I. the print as it 
hes on lln block-. Tin' colours ar” 
nil .' ci with water ;iiid j'astc’ made from 
rue tloni. | !i.- eh t.nis o1 tlie ertil! and 
P'liolopr.'j'le; of the ioo|, wi^re e-i\ en ''i 
iidl in tin biii!tlisi*nian Insritu'sin 
pamph.lei .ilie.ad', im ntioiic-d. 

i I is si ■)\\ und nns.ansiactorv ! or!;, 
horv'-ver, leaimiit' iii.ulipulation ll'otn a 
book, and sever.al leehiiical diflieulties 
tli-il seemed iiisurmoiiiil.'ible were made 
clear b\ the ehanee discovery in Loudon 
ot ;i J.iptiiie e printscller who, althou^Ii 
not a [n'lntcr, ivas sutticteiitlv i.'nniliar 
with tile wink to ,aLi' some invaluable 
iiint.s and demoijstr.itions. 

I'lP tlicr ciieonr.'pemc nt ’ as given to 
tJie Work by ih.; instJliition, a liiilt later, 

ot a c lass til wood-cuts 14 colcjur under 

• 
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my charge, at the L.C.C. Central School 
ol Arts and Crafts, which for several years 
became the chief centre of the movement. 

Such arc the bare historical fact.s 
of the development in our country of 
this craft imported from the Far East. 

On a merely superficial accjuaintaucc , 
the Japanese craft of block-printing may 
appear to be no more than a primitive 
though delicate form of colour re¬ 
production, which modern mechanical 
methods have long superseded, even 
iu the land of its invention ; and that 
to stiidv so limiti'd a mode of e,\- 
pre.ssion would be hardly of any p>rac- 
tical value to an artist. Moreover, the 
craft is under the disadvantage that 
all the stages of the work, from making 
the first design to taking the final im¬ 
pressions, must be done by the artist 
himself—work which incliidc.s the delicate 
cutting of line and planning of colour 
blocks, and the preparation of colour 
and paper. In Japan there were trained 
craftsmen expert in each of these 
branches of tlic craft, and each carried 
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out his part under the supervision of Intro- 
the artist. No part but tlie design ductory 
was done by hiiA. So that the very 
character of the work has an essential 
difierencc. Under eiur present con¬ 

ditions llie artist mu U undertake the 
pvhole craft, vs it!) all its detail. 

Simj'le as tJie pro. e.-.s is, tliere is, 
from first to last, a long labour in- 
t (lived in planning, cutting and print¬ 
ing, belorc a satisfaclur)' batch of prints 
is prtvduced. Altv-r sovert^l attempts 
in delegating j'rinting. to vvell-traiti'd 
pupils I have lound it imj'ossible to 
obtain the best results by that nunns, 
but the cutting of the colour-blocks and 
the clearing of the key-block after 
the first cutting of tlie line may well 
be done by assistant craftsmen. 

A larger demand for the prints rnigh.t 
bring about a commercial development 
of the work, and the consequent em¬ 
ployment of trained craftsmen (vr 
craftswomen, but the result would 
be a diflerent one from that w'hicli has 
been obtained by the artists w'iio are 



tntrci- willing to undertake the whole produc- 

iluctory jPijj -iviijk. 

The actual value or wnod-hloek prints v 
lor use as deuiialiori is a luattei oi 
personal Uiste and exp'orieiiee. 

In niv oAvn opinion iher^ i-- an eleinenl 
that always leiiiaijis loreign ni tin ]vints 
of the [apanese niaslus, \ el ! know ol 
no i.ither kind of art that has the sanu- 

telling value on a wail, oi tin' same 

decorative charm in modem domestii 
rooms as, tlie \vood-li!oek piiiii. \ 
single print we'! placed m. a room ot 
Cjuiet colour will enrich anel dominate 
a whole uall. 

The modern vogue .still lavour.s nioie 
expensive although less decoraliee hums 
ol art, or worhs of reproduction without 
Colour, vet here is an art available 
tei all who eaie for e\pies'i\c design 
and coh.iir. and within the mean-, 
ol the large public to wluini the' cost 
ol pictures is prohibitive. In ils 
possibilitv as a deetiratixe means ol 
expression well suited to our modern 
needs anel uses, and in the paitieular 
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ciiarrn tfiai colour Jias vvlicti j.’rintcd 
irom wngd Mil a paper riiat is beautiful 
already liy its mTn pualils’, tlu-re is 
no doubt ot the scope and opportiiiiitv 
olieifd b\ til's art. 

But as with new win and old bottles, 
a new eoiuiitiou d siinplK,!' iii lui'iuture 
,::id ol pioe .'uS.iir in duior.itiou iii.isT 
tii't be esi.ibiisla J. \ wood-bhiil. prin’ 
win not tei! well at. lid ,t wildeniC'S lA 
bn-, -a- I'.i.a r.r on a y.iudv wall-paper. 

irom .iiiothe: and --luiti, diliirent 
P'ant )1 '.lew. ihe .'irl ,o! bi-le l.-ciU I ee; 
aiM I olour-p'ar' lily has, iu-weier, a 
speei.i' .inJ ifiij'oit.oli \aliie. To 
stiuleiU ot pitlon.d ait, espeiialK' I-- 
.111} who niay wisji to de.siyit tor inoelern 
pnntea di.'Cor.ition, no work yiw-s such 
JiKstrucT loll tn et'onoinv t.)l elesiyu, m 
the re..ource-- ol line .iiul its e.xp-ressiee 
developineiil, and in the use and 
beliar ioiir of laiioitr. Tins has I'ein 
tile expressed op-iniori ol luatn wlio 
Jia\'e uikle-rlake'n ,i cotiise of '.tsieiei-biiyck 
prinriny lor tins oiiject alone. 

llie same opinion i.s ,empliatically 
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stated by Professor Emil Orlik, wliose 
prints are well known in nK'dcni ex¬ 
hibitions. On the (K’easiun of a visit 
to tilt- Kunslttewrliesdiiili' of llerliii, 
1 found liim > imdiutine; a ekiss for 
designers for printed eh t oi.-itiou, in 
whieli tlie Jap.inese ir.ili o| blmf 
}'i lilting was made the li.T-i' ol their 
training, lie Jield to tlie \ iev\ lii.ii tiie 
primitive e'rair te.uJie-. the ^tiieleats the 
veiv econoniv and '.imphcits upon wiiieii 
tlie sucve-.,s||il use o! li'i gr. .it iilodern 
resources ol eolour-priiiling deps ml, set 
vsJiitli cannot be le.trni e\ee|'t In re¬ 
course to simpler conditions ami more 
narrow limitations before dealing with 
the greater scope oi the inai liiiie. 

.Mv own cxpeiieucc .ilso convinces me 
that whatever ma\ lie the ukimatc value 
of tile Eastern crall to our artists as a 
mode of jH'isonal expression, there is no 
doubt of itselTeet and usefulness in train¬ 
ing students to design with etoriomy and 
simplicitv for modern printing processes. 
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CllAlTKR iJ 

Genera) Desrnjniui! ol tiie OtniaLron of Printing 
frail! a bet ai lUorlvS 

J'iit: early etas'-r i .1! anv •ciati are 
iirore intei-esliiip \-iheri*vve are fanii’ai 
witli the final re uU. I'ur tliis ’■...'iseii 
it is iil'teit an ndvaiitaae to !i eiri at 
the end. 

To see a few impressions taken front 
a set of hloeks in colour printing, or 
to print tlietn oneself, gives the best 
possible idea of tlie qualitv and essential 
cliai'acler of print-making. So also in 
describing tiie work it will perhaps tend to 
make tlic vnriotis stage.- clearer if tl .• 
final act of printing is first CAjdained. 

Tlie most striking characteristic of 
tfiis craft is the primitive simplicit*' of 
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the act of printing. No press is required, 
and no maclnner)-, , 

A block is laid Hal on the table 
will) its cut surface uppt rniost, and is 
kept steadr b\ a sm.dl wad of dump 
paper placed under each corner. A 
j'ile of paj'er slightly damped ready for 
[irinling lies within reach just bevond 
the wood-block, so ih.at the ptinter ni;i\’ 
ensile lift the paper sheet Iw sheet on 
to tlie block as it is required. 

It is tlie practice in Japan to work 
squatting on the flooi, with the blocks 
and tools alR(r on the door in front 
of the craftsman. Our own habit of 
woiking .at a table is less simple, but 
)ias some advantages. C)ne j'nictice or 
habit of the Japanese is, however, to 
be folhiwcd with partieular care. No 
description can give quite fully the 
sense of extreme orderliness and care- 
tul deliberation of their work. Every¬ 
thing is placed where it will be most 
convenient for use, and this orderlines.s 
is preserved throughout the day’s work. 
Their shapely tools and vessels arc 
to 



•handled witli a definess tliat shames 
our cluiiiJy wa}'S, snd everytliing that 
they use is kept ijuite elean. TJiis skillul 
orderliness is essential to tine craftman- 
ship, and is a sign ol luaster}'. 

The arrangeineut of to^.ls and vessels 
on a work-laMe ina\ be ;e. the aecum- 
]'an}'ing plan sJiows : 



A. ni(.( k. 

J 5 . v'«li(Tls (j< «l.iinpci) on a boanl. 

C. Second board Idled lioin li 

1 > li^u■^hes lym^l <‘i‘ strip (‘i wocttl. 

E. V'hitf plate ni tiish cotila.nmf; colour. 

E. Saucer toiitamnig paste ol rice-flour. 

G. Barcn. or j'rinliiig p.i<l. lying oj; .i sliced of papei 
.slightly oiU-d v*itli swccL oil an* tack<‘d 
the table'. 

11 . Deep bt>wl of water and brush lor moistening 
the d.imping sheets 

I . Saucer of water for use in printing}* 

J. Sponge. 
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When printing on a table arranged in 
this way the board lying on 'the sheets 
of damped paper at B is first lifted off 
and placed at C to receive the sheets 
as they are done. If the block A is 
quite dry, it is thoroiiglily moistened 
with a damp spcmge and wiped. Tlie 
colour from a saucer. E, is then brushed 
over the printing surface thinly, and a 
trace of paste taken from F is also 
bruslied into the colour. (This is best 
done aft'er the colour is roughly spread 
on the block.) The brush is laid down 
in its place, D, and the top sheet of paper 
from the pile is immediately lifted to 
its register marks (notches to keep the 
paper in its place) on the block. The 
manner of holding the paper is shown on 
page 70. This must be done deftly, 
and it is important to waste no time, 
as the colour would soon dry on the 
exposed block and print badly. 

Pressure is then applied to the back 
of the paper as it lies on the wet block. 
This is done by a round pad called the 
IfUren by "the Japanese. It is made of 
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a coil of cord covered by bamboo sheath Printing 
as shown* later on i'>agc 62. The pad 
is rubbed by liancl with considerable 
jircssure, moving transversely forwards 
and backwards acrtiss tlie block, working 
from the left to the right. Once all 
over the block sliouhl be enougli. The 
paper is then lilted oil and Laid face 
upwards on the board at C. The block 
is tlien re-charged with colour for another 
impres.sion, and the whole operation 
repeated as many time.s as .there arc 
sheets to Ix' j'rinted. • 

When this is d"ne all the shect.s will 
have received a single imprcssioie winch 
may be either a patch of colour or an 
impression in line of part of tJic design 
of the print. The block A is then 
removed, cleaned, .and put away ; and 
the block for tlic second impression put 
in its place. 

It is usual to print the line or ket -bloi k 
of a design first, as one is then abb' 
to detect faulty registering or imperfect 
fitting of the blocks and to correct them 
at once. But there arc ca^s in wjjich 
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a gradated time, such as a sky, mav 
need to be printed Indore the I'nc block. 

Tlie complete design of a print mav 
recjuire several blocks for colour as well 
as the key block which prints the line. 
The impressions from all these blocks 
ma}- be printed (.>ne after another without 
waiting h.ir the colour on the paper to 
dry. 

As soon as the batch of damped sheets 
has been ]\aHsed over the lirst block, the 
sheets are,replaced at B between board.s, 
and, if nccess.-ry, damped again Iw 
means ol dainj'ing sheets (as described 
later in Chajuer V) ready for the next 
impre.ssiun, which may be j'roceeded 
with at once without fear of the colour 
running. It is a remarkable fact that 
patches of wet colour which touch one 
another do not run if properly printed. 

For the second printing fresh colour 
is prepared and dean paste, and the 
printing proceeds as already described, 
care being taken to wateh the proper 
registering or fitting of each impression 
to its place in the design. 
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7’Iktc art' man;,' ni'ctics and dciail.s 
til bi- observed ia the printing,' of both 
liiK and eolour Id'V'ks. 'J'hesc arc j^dven 
iji special eliapters following. 'J'liis de¬ 
scription of the main action of printing 
\vill be of use in giving general idea 
of till- final opeK.tio;; beloie the details 
of the ]>reli)'.inary siaj.,t_o aic described. 
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CilAi'TFK ni 

l)cf>i rijU'on fjf t}!'.* M.ncr'n]--' arn.! retjuircd I'j: 

H^o^ k-i iiuiTitr 

Tin UdiiJ most ciijnn'iuiiK usfcl by tiu- 
for tluir I'ntniiiy-liJ^icks is a 
•.liciTv woixi vrr\ siriilas to tiiai gro^ a 
in England. TJi' C.an.'nlian (.■licrr\' wood, 
v\hic]i is more ea.sil} obtaineii t’lan 
English clRrry. is ol too f>pcn a irrain 
to be of use. The more sl'ivtle grown 
Englis.h vvi'oil has a clo.ser grain and is 
the best lor ail the |-.iiryo.si s ot block 
cutting and printing. Well-seasoned 
I'lanks should be oiitained and kept 
ready for cultitig up ;is may be required. 

Wlien a set ot blocks is to be cut for 
a given design, the size of t!'c printing 
surtace of ettcli block should be made 
equal to the size ot tiic jJesign j'lus 
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I ineJj or, for large prints, i| inch 
in addition long wat s, and | or 1. imli 
crossways. Tlic thickness of tlic plank 
need not be more than or 'I inch. Jt 
is best for the protection oi the surfaces 
of the printing blocks and to prevent 
warping, also fur cuntenience in storing 



Fig, 2 .— iiluck mounted with cross ends to pioveiit 
w.irpmg. 


and handling them, to fix across each 
end ;i piece of wood slightly thicker 
th.'in the plank itself. 'J'hese cross-ends 
should be mounted as shown in fig. 2. 

Botli surfaces of tlie plank should be 
pktncd smooth ;ind tln-n finished with a 
steel scraper, but not touched with 
sand-paper. 

It is understood tliat the face of the 
i8 



planless iiscd'for ihc'piiniini:; surface, 
and iiot.tlic end of the grain as in blocks 
for modern wood engraving. 

The tools needed fur cutting the blocks 
are the follotv ing : 

I. THE KNIEE 


( Tn 





_1 




r _ t:: 

j ^ 


0 J" 2" }" 4* «. 

<— « » __ . - 

I'lG 3 -Drawing of the kiii/c. 

With this knife tile most important and 
delicate work is done. .-Ml ’he lines ot 
the key-block as well as the boundaries 
of the colour masses are cut with it, 
before the removal of intervening sj'.icts. 

The blade lies in a slot and is heki tiglit 
by the tapered ferrule. Tiiis can be gulled 
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off by hand atu'i I hr Iffadc Icngtiicnnl 
by pulling it forward in the slot, j 
2. ciiisias 

Tlu-sc arc used for rciuoving the wood 
between the cut lines or colour masses, 
and should be ordinar) carver.s' chisels 
of the followiiiL’: si?es ; 


I 2 3 4 

U v_V W 

5 6 7 



8 9 10 


Fif.. ,{ —(»f Chlhtl'. 

except those under No. which arc 
short-handled cliisels for siiiall work. 

The JajuineRe toolmakers fit the.se 
small chi,‘!els into a split hamllc tis shown 
in fig. 5. The bkade is held tightly in 
its place by the tapered ferrule w’hcn the 
handle is closed, or c;tn bi' h-ngthened by 
opening tile handle and pulling forward 
the blade in its slot. In this way the 
blade can be used down to its last inch. 
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3- MAI.l.rT 

Tilis is needed fur drieing the larger 
chisels. 


Materials 

and 

Tools 



These are all the tu(Js that are tea ded 
for block liming. I'’ui kc'[ ing them Jii 



order it i.s well to have oilstones id three 
grades : 

I A carborundum stoat* for j^apldly 
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recovering die shape of a cJiipped or 
blunt tool. 

2. A good ordinary oil stone. 

3- A hard stone for keeping a fine 
edge on the knife in cutting line bloc'-.s 
The Aniericnn “ Washita ” stone is good 
ior this purpose. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Block Cutting and tlie Planning of Blocks 

Thh cutting of a line block needs patience 
and care and skill, but it is not the 
most difficult part of print iTraking, not 
is it so hopeless an entciprise as it set .as 
at first to one who has not tried to use 
the block-cuttcr’s knife. 

In Japan this work is a highly- 
specialised craft, never undertaken by 
the artist himself, but carried out by- 
skilled craft.smen who only do this part 
of the work of making colour prints. 
Even the clearing of the spaces between 
the cut lines is done by assistant 
craftsmen or craftswomen. 

The exquisite perfection of the culting 
of tlic lines in the finest of the Japanese 
prints, as, for instance, the* profile «f a 
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face in a dcsij^n b)' Oulamaro, lias 
rcqiiiri'd the special training and tradi¬ 
tion of geneiations ot crattsmen. 

The knile, liowet er, is not a difficult 
weapon to an artist who has liands and 
a trained sense of lorni. In carrying 
out Ins own work, moreover, he ina\ 
exjM'css a qualiiv that is of greater 
value even than technical perfection. 

At present .ve have no craftsmen 
ready for this work—nor could our 
designs lie satelv trusted to the interpre¬ 
tation of japan.'se block-cutters. Lintil 
vve train crattsmen among ourselves 
we must therefore eontinue to cut out 
own blocks. 


CUTTING 

A set of blocks consists of a key- 
block and several colour blocks. The 
block that must be cut fust is that 
w'liich ]irints the line or “key” of the 
design. By means of impressions from 
this kev-block the various other blocks 
for printing the coloured portions of 
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the design arc cut. The key-block is 
the nioLtt important of the set of 
blocks and contains the essential part 
of the design. 

A^draveing of that part of the design 
which is to be cut -m the key-block 
should first be m.ade. This is done on 
the tliinnest of Japanese tissue paper 
in black indelible ink. The drawing 
is then j'asled face downveard on tlie 
prepared first block with good starch 
paste. It is best to Ia\' the drawing 
flat on its back upon jt pad of a * vv 
sheets of paper of about the saii'e si/e, 
and to rub the paste on the surltiee of 
the block, not on the pajier. The block 
is now’ laid down firmly with its pasted 
side on the clrtiwing, which at once 
adheres to the block. ISe.xt turn 
(lie block over and lay a dry sheet 
of jxiper over tlie damp drawing so as 
to protect it, and w'ith the baren, or 
printing rubber, rub the drawing A.-’t, 
.and well on to the block all over. 

The drawing should then be allowed 
to dry thoroughly on the bl(<ck. , 
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With regard to the design of the key 
block, it is a commtjn mistake! to treat 
this as a drawing only of outlines of the 
forms of the print. Much modern so- 
called decorative printing has been 
weak in this respect. A flat, character¬ 
less line, with no more expression than 
a bent gaspipe, is often printed round 
tlie forms of a design, followed by 
printings of flat colour, the whole 
resulting in a travesty of “flat” 
decorative treatment. 

The key design should be a skeleton 
of all the forms of a print, expressing 
much more than mere exterior bound¬ 
aries. It may so suggest form that 
although the colour be printed by a 
flat tint the result is not flat. When 
one is unconscious ol any flatness in the 
final effect, though tire result is obtained 
by flat printing, then the proper use of 
flat treatment has been made. The 
affectation oi flatness in inferior colour 
printing ami poster work is due to a 
misapprehension of the true principle of 
flat treatment. 
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As an illustration of tlic great variety 
of form tliat may be expressed by the 
key-block, a rcjiroduclion is given (page 
33) of an impression from a Japanese 
ke)i-block. It will be seen that the 
lines and spots express much more 
than boundaries of form, in the case 
of the lighter tree foliage the boundaries 
are left to be determined entirely by the 
subsequent colour blocks, and onlv the 
interior form or character of the fc'liage 
is suggested. The quality cr kind of 
line, too, varies with tin* thing expressed, 
whether tree, rock, sea, or the little ship. 
The design, te>o, is in itself beautiful .atul 
gives the essential form of the entiic 
print. 

The study of the drawing of any of 
the key-blocks of the J.apanese ma.stcrs 
will reveal their wonderful power and 
resource in the suggestion of essen¬ 
tial form by black lines, spots, and 
masses of one uniform tint of black 
or grey. The development of, this 
kind of expressive drawing is most 
important to the designo of printed 
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Block decoration, whether by wood blocks, or 
Cirttmg iithograpli)', < pf any (pt|icr printing process, 
riannieg Other good types of drawing for the 
purposes of hey-bhpcks in wood art given 
on Plate V facing page 26 and I^latc 
XVI p. iii in Apjiendix. 

When the kev-block with its design 
pasted upon it is thonnigl’K' dry, a 
little sweet oil should be rubbed with 
the finger at that part where the 
rutting is to begin, so :is to make 
the papet transparent and the black 
line quite clear, p- 

In order ttp keep the hloek from 
moving on the work-table, there sluaild 
' be fixed one or two strips of wo(jd 

.screwed down, to act as stops in case 
the Hock tends to slip, but the block 
should lie freely f'n the table, so that 
it may be easily turned round during the 
cutting when necessary. One should, 
how'ever, learn to use the cutting knife 
in all directions, and to move the block 
as little as possible. 

The knife is held and guided by the 
riglv hand, ibut is pushed along by the 
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middle finjicr of the fell Jiand placed 
at the hajL:h (h the hlade, close down near 
the point. The ’eft hand should be 
generally Hal on the work-table, palm 
dovtn, and the nail of the middle finger 
iiiiist be kept short. This position is 
shovMi (fig. 7) on ]i. 30. 

The flat side of the Lu.fe should always 
be agyiinst the line to lie cut. 

Sometiines it is convi-nient to drive 
the knife from riglit to left, but in this 
ca.se the pressure i.s gfiven by^ the right 
hand, and the left midJJe linger is loed 
to check and stettdy the knife, the 
finger being pressed against the knife 
just above the cutting edge. 

got'd position for cutting a king 
straight line towards oneself on the 
block i.s shown below (fig. 8). The left 
hand is on its side, and the middle finger 
is hooked round and pulls the knife 
vidiile the right hand guides it. 

]n all cases the middle finger of tiie 
Icft hand pushes or sleadi- s the knile, 
or acts as a fulcrum. 

A beginner with the kpife usually 
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applies’ too infleh prcf«;ure or is apt to 
pul tlic ^Icft finger al a point too higli 
up on the blade, where it loses its control. 
The linger should be as clo.se down to 



the wood as possible, wlu-re its control 
is most eflective. A sin,ill piece < ' 
india-rubber tubing round thi knife 1 i.i Je 
helps to ]irotect the linger. • 

With practice the knile soon becomes 
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Block an easy and a vtcy precise tool, capable 
and"^ of great expressiveness in drawing. Bear 
Planning mind that both sides of a line are 
drawn b)- the knife. The special power 
of developing tlie expressive form of line 
on both sides is a resource tending 
to great development of drawing in 
designs for wood-block prints. Tiie line 
may be of varying form, changing from 
silhouette to pure line as may best 
serve to express the design. It should 
never be a mere diagram. 

The actual cutting proceeds as follows: 
Starting at some point wliere the surface 
of the key-block design has been oiled 
and made distinct, a shallow cut is made 
along one side of any form in the design, 
with the knife held slanting so that the 
cut slants away from the edge of the 
form. A second outer parallel cut is 
then made with the knife held slanting 
in the opposite direction from the first, 
so that the two cuts together make a 
V-shaped trench all along the line of the 
form. Th" little strip of wood cut out 
should detach itself as the second cut 
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is made,’and should not reed any picking 
out or further cutting^ 
if the first two cuts' 1 

are cleanly made. This 
shallow V-shaped trench in section, 
is cTtntinued all round the masses 

and along both sides of ah the lines 
of the design. No clearing of tiie 
intervening spaces should be attempted 
until tliis is done. It 
w'ill be seen at once that 
the V-shaped cuts give 
great strength to tlie 
printing lines, so tiia, 
a quite fine line between 

two cuts may liave a 

FiG lo.—Dia- strong, broad base 

KHLin of kn.fo cuts. 'pi.e 

the cut would be slightly shallower 
than that shown in this diagram. 

In cutting fine line work a cut is first 
made a little beyond the line, then 

the cut is made on the line itself 
(fig. lo). 

Where a very fine line is to be cut, 
especially if it is uu a curve, the outer 
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cut of the V trunch shoi'ld lic made first, 
and then tliat vliieh touelics^ the line: 
there is thus ess 'disturbance oi the 
wood, and less danger cjf injuring the 
edge of the line. 

W’lien the \ cut has been 'made 
out''ide all the lines, one proceeds to 
clear the intert citing spaces between 
the lines of the de.-,ign b\' taking tool 
No. I (tig. :;). The large spaces should 
be cleared first, d'he safest and cjuickest 
way is to make a small gouge cut with 
No. I round all the laige sj^ttces close 
up to the first cut, then, with one ol the 
shallower cliisel.s. Nos. 5, 6, or 7 (fig. 5), 
and the ni.allet, clear out the wood 
between the gouge cuts. 

For all shallow cuts wlicre tlie mallet is 
not needed, the Jaj'anese Itold the chisels 
as sliown in fig. 11. With practice this 
will be found a very ccjiivenient and 
steady grip for the right hand. It 
has also the advantage that the chisel 
can be held against the centre of the 
body and exactly under one’s eyes. 

In the diagram (fig. 12), if the wood 



Fir. 12 -- C'lo.inTii; (if wood bctwrt-ii kinJr uits. 


edge of tlic ionn at A. W’Jicn tliis 
rougli work is done the iittlr rid„( 
between A and b nia\ be rleared vaih 
small round or llai tools, as is •most 
convenient. But liiis final clearing 




Block should not be done until all the large 
Cuttinjj spaces are rougl'ed out. 

’Uniiinx depth toe which the spaces must 

be cleared will depend on their width, 
as, in printing, the ]''aper will sag more 
deeply in a wide space than in a narrow 
one. Ill sp.'ices of half an inch the 
depth of the first V-cuts is suiiicient, 
but the proportionate depth is about 
that of the diagram above. 'I'lie small 
spaces are cleared by means of small 
flat or round chisels witliout the nutllet 
or the preliminary gouge cut ; this is 
onlv needed where a large sjitice has to 
be cleared. 

There remain now only the placing 
and cutting of the two register marks 
or niitches lor controlling the position 
of the paper in printing. 

These are placed relatively to the 
design as shown in fig. 13. 

The corner of the print fits into the 
notch at A, and one edge of the print 
lies against the straight notch at B. 

The register marks may be even closer 
t(; the space covered by the design, but 
must not actually touch it, as some 
3b 



margin of paper is ncccsiary in printing : Blorl: 

they should also he ci'i always on the 

long side of the printinp block. It will Planning 
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be seen from tlu diawing on ragt. 70 
that these register marks correspond 



Fig. 14.— Kcgr.trr marks. 

to the position of the tliiinib of each 
hand in laying the paper cm the block 
for printing. 

The corner mark, ABC, Is made’ by 
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cullinj; from A" to B and B to C, with 
tJio knife iielrt' perpendicularly, and 
its flat side : yainst the line, theti 
the shaded portion is cut with a flat 
thisi'l, sloping from the surface of the 
block at AC to a depth of about -I'l; inch 
ahmg AH and IfC. The straight notch, 
EF, is similarlv cut, first with .a per- 
pendicuktr knife tdong kb, and then the 
shaded portiur, is cliisellcd sloping down 
to the line Eb. 


>fj') 




Fig ts - KogistcT mark'' (-.cclum of). 


In section tlic two register marks would 
be as above. 

'I'he register marks must be smoothly 
and evenly cut so that the paper, in 
printing, may slide easily liomc to its 
exact place. 

When the design (d the key-block 
and the two register marks h;tve been 
cut and cleared, the trace of paper and 
paste on the uncut parts of the wood 
should be carefullv' washed off with a 
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piece of sponge and w./rm walcr. 'I'lu' 
block is •then finislietj and reads- for 
use. rile ke\-bloc]v, iio'l-cs'cj', is oiilv one 
• of the set of blocks retjuired lor a print in 
colour, but t]]c‘ ec'Iour bioi ks are ainiplci 
and rec^uirc, as a rule, far kss labour. 

rile Colour blocks, are planned and 
established by means oi iinpressums 
taken front the kee-hloek. hor tin, 
purpose the register niar].,s are inked' lor 
printing as well as the design on tlu block, 
and the impressions nuist iiu-hicie both. 
These iniprc.ssions are .t.dvcii on *''!U 
Japanese paper, but not necessarily tlu- 
thinnest tissue, li the tliiuiu-st is used, 
it should he pasted at the corners to a 
siieet of stiifer pajier lor cc-nvcuience in 
liandling. 

It is then a faitlc simple matter to 
take one of these kc'}--bioc’k iiiipiessions 
and to iiiake a plan ol the earious colour- 
blocks that will be rccpiircd. Tlic-se 
should cihviously be as tew as ] ossil'tc. 

It is not necessary to ptcjtide an 

* Tiu' preparation c)£ the ink ioi f>iintin^ ladescnbcd 
on p 3^. ♦ > 
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Block entire bloek foi each patch of colour, 
^an'r ex' ent of surface required 

Planning colourod portion of the print, 

as well as for its pair of register marks. 
Patches of different colour that arc not 
adjacent to one another on the design 
of the print mav he cut on the same 
block, provided they arc not too close 
for free colouring of the block in printing. 
Each block also m.iy be cut on both 
sides, so that there is considerable scope 
for economy in the arranging and 
planning of the colour blocks. 

When the arrangement of the jdan of 
colour has been simplified as far as 
possible, a new block is prepared as 
described above, and a sheet of thin 
Japanese paper (unsized) is cut large 
enough to cover the pi'int design and its 
register marks. The clean surface of 
the new block is tovered thinly with 
starch paste well rubbed into the grain, 
and while this is still wet an impression 
on the sheet of thin Japanese paper is 
taken of the entire key-block, including 
its register , marks in black, and laid 
40 



bcfciie it ib dry face tl(iwnu'ard on tfic 
pasted suptaee of tiie liw lilock. Tliis 
sIkjuIiI b(.‘ done as dlrcejh described on 
pape 2_V ft .slioiiI(,l be nihbei.! Hat witli 
I. he printing j'.id aiui Jell to dr\. 

Thif. opeial'on ie<jui!es cari fid JiandL- 
iiliy, bill it shoid.l be d ).i" easih and 
inclhodii alic, wtihout at" liiirrr. 

Ifarli side ol liie S( I lololir j’lan'-e 
shoidd lx trialed ill lla .-.aii'e 
thill inipiission i.i iiie !a-\-l.>]oeL and ils 
iceister Hiarr.'. Ixitie laid upon each. 

il i-. advisabk I" elor i| a Ire^liK 

* 

lal-'en iinpresiiion. e.idi linic. v\ hiie ilie 
ink is still nadi, tui il lliese are allowed 
to dr\ , the shiiniiiiia oi the pap'S causes 
errors ol register. 

Wdieii these new !)loe!,s are dry. the 
p.iteh ol eolonr to be eiil on eai h sur*.u e 
should be eleail\ indieateel be a thin 
t\ash (.{ diluted ink or colour, but not 
so as to hide the printed kc}' lim . 

The blocks ni.'U then be etit. .\ V- 
sjiapeJ (ut is made round etieii lorni, as 
in the ease ol tlie ke\-bloek, aiKl’the 
clearing jn'occcds in tile same wii)\ but 

0—(,OM.) 4 ^ 
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ii i? onlv nt’cef an' tn clear a space of 
about an incli ro mil each lorm.: the rest 
(i! llic woiid slio^dd be left standiuo. A 
section 111 the printing surface ol a colour 
block Mould be as billows ; 


w/' 
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iOe 10—So lion ot lu!oiio!»1o' k 
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Wlielt tlw regi-ter marks ennespotiding 
to these 1 oloLir lornts have aKo been 
cttt.ttnd the panel Mtished oil the blocks, 
thi' ehar si’aics niac' be useil tor pasttng 
down new ke\ inij'ressions lor the smaller 
eoloiif p.itclus and their eorrespomling 
register marks. In tJiis way one side 
of a colour jdank may contain several 
different colour lorms artd sets of register 
marks. As a rule the different colour 
patches would be juitited separately, 
though in sotne ettses two colours may 
be printed at one impression it they arc 
small titid have the same register marks. 

Wlteii the blocks have Irccn cut and 
cleared it is advisable to smooth with 
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snnd-papcr tJic edge of .it he doj'ression 
where ir i^ccts the uncift surface of the 
wood, ('tiuTvvise tiiisVdgj, if at ail sharp, 
will mark the j'rint. 

For art) parliculais ahout which one 
may he in doubt, lii.- sets blocks at 
South I'lcnsiitiiti.n Mustiiui or in the 
Flint Room at the lbib.,h Museuie. are 
available toi exaniinaiion. in one 
the sets at the Fntisli jMuseum it is 
intciTsliiig t(i .-'Ce the teiiiporarv cor¬ 
rections lh;it have bteii made in the re¬ 
gister marks dunmt prinliitg b)- means 
ol little wooden } lugs .stiu k into lie 
register noti lies. 

In nearly all case.s the japam se bloi ks 
were mtide ol cherry wood, but jilani.- 
of box arc said to ha\'e been occa.sion- 
ally used for t er\ line work. 


latROKS OF KEOISTFR 

However cxactl} the registei maiks 
may he cut in a new set of blocks, vrr, 
puzzling errors occa.sionallv arise v, liile 
printing, especial!) if tlic planks ar’c of 
thin wood. 
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Errors Some of tt)e‘ blocks are necessarily 
printed drier th; n othcis. For Instance, 
RcRisttr key-i)lock printed with -a very 

small amount of ink and paste. Other 
blocks nia\ be even drier, such as the 
blocks whicJi ]irint small forms or details 
in a desii^n. The blocks, however, which 
arc used lor lartrc inassi's ol colcnir, or for 
«rad.ited tones, aie trioistened over the 
whfilc or a lartje part of the surlacc of 
the bloik. tiiid il the wood is thin, and 
not well mounted ,'u ross the ends, the 
Mock soon cxpp.nds sulliticntlc to threw 
tile register otil. If the block is not 
mounted arros.-, the ends there w'ill 
also be a tettdem) to war]', and this 
will add to the errors of regi.stcr. But 
it tilt blocks tire of fair!}' thick wood, 
and well mounted, the register will 
remain very exact indeed. 

Usual]'- ilie key-block is printed first. 
If the subsetjuent blocks are not in 
cxtKl register tlie error is noticeable 
at once, and slight adjiistinents may be 
made fur its correction. But in cases 
wiiere the kcy-block is printed last 
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(as sometimes is nciesstry) eacJi coUnir 
block iTUi3t be tested iHorc a batcli .j| 
prints is jiasscd over it, ll'or tins pinpose 
the first few prints ol everv Itatch should 
receive a faint iitipression td the key- 
block, so that the reyistei of the colour 
impression may be cenfied beiote pro¬ 
ceeding with the wliolr b.itcii. 

If these piecauiiins uie taken, and 
the entire set ol banks kept as nearly 
as ptjssible in the saim conditi.ins ol 
drt ness or moisluie, ail diliWuliies of 
registei in piiiuiny vviil tbe easih 
come. 

When cuttine a new set of blocks '.here 
is another possible sourn ol eiior w hi, h 
needs to be carefiilh guarded against. 
Most of the tvotk in designing a new 
J'rint is neeessaiily spent in planning 
and cutting ihc key-bloek, which mas 
occup)' a considciablc time, espsaialls 
il other work has to be carried on as 
well. If nesv wu<>d is used, o; s\o lu 
that has not bes-n se. soiled ,iong 
indoors, it will dr\ and coniiait con- 
siderabh across tlie grain bef^ire the tvotk 
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is finished. Tlien, if newer planks are 
prepared and fut up for tlie colour 
blocks, and inlpressions irom the key- 
block are pasted down on them for 
cutting, it will be loimd tliat. as the 
newer wood of the colour-blocks goes 
on drvmg, il will shrink out ot register, 
and the colour impressions will not fit 
the line perlcctK'. it is easy to iall 
into this dillii ulte, but there is nu 
danger of it it the planks firun which 
the ke\'-!'ilock and the colour-blocks are 
cut are all o.juallv seasoned and are 
in the same condition. 
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CHATTER V 

I'lepaiauon of i’apLi. Ink < >joui, aua ioi 

PiH ioi 

I’M’l K 

Tin- papt'i' tnaJi. Ia tin Jap;uu";e lioni I’.ipt-, 
tiu- intuT bark n! wninp jIk^^iIs (if liio 
iiiulbciry .inb (Litaiii *)Ur.r plan! .i| 
libix j" bi.-M-iiJ all 'itlicTs tin.' 
best lor \vi icid-lil.ick' }'riiii iiit;. !■ is in 
itsfli a t'ci'N remarkable malenal. am; is 
used in [apaii lor a prea: varicie o! 
purposi.'s. on aec'oant ol the strenp'tJi 
and t(/up]mess due to its l<uip silk) fibre. 

I’ajier of pood (prtlil)' tor piintiiiu 
ni;i)- be obf.lined direi lly jtoni Jaj aii, 
or tliroiiyh tnidii,); agents dealing nitli 
japan. A case ed li\e reams ould 
the smallest quantit)’obtainable dii.'eliy, 
but it is bv lar the cheapest and luost 
satisfactory wat of buyng ii.^ in 
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Paper smaller quantiti(<s the paper is obtainable 
through many the dealers 'in artists’ 
materials. Scve)j-al kinds of this paper 
are made, but unsized sheets of a quality 
similar to the print on page 95, and a 
thin Japanese tissue paper are the two 
hinds required for ])rintiiig in coh^L.r. 

In its unsized slate the paper is too 
absorbent for use, and it should be sized 
freshly as needed ior work. This is 
done by brushing a tliin solution of 
gelatine over the smooth surface of the 
sheets of paper., 

A drawing-board rather larger than 
the sheets of paper, placed ;is shown in 
fig. 17, with its lower edge resting on a 
basin of warm size, will be found a 
convenient arrangement. 

The sheet gelatine sold by grocers foi 
cooking makes an excellent size. Six 
of the thin sheets to a pint of water is 
a good strength.* The gelatine is dis¬ 
solved in hot water, but slumld not be 
boiled, as that partially destroys tlie 
size. 'When dissolved, a little powdered 
' See also p. 75. 
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Paper alum is also stirred in, abcjut as much 
as will lie or a shilling to a pint oi water. 
The addition of, the alum is important, 
as it acts as a mordant and helps to 
make a belter colour impiession. 

In ing the si/e to ihe pajx-r a 

tour-inch broad Hat paste brush is'used. 
The j'aj'er w laid on ihe slaniiuL’; board 
and ll'.f si/c brushed backward and 
iorward across the paper lioiu tile uppei 
end do'vnward. Care must be t;d,en 
not to m:tke cie.ises in the jMi'er, as these 
become j'ermau'Ul. d'o ;n oid lias the 
lower end ol the sheet mac In held with 
the left hand and raised lien necc.-s.irt' 
as the brusli pa.sses downwards. 'I'he 
waste si'/e will run down to the ixi'in. but 
the papei need not be Hooded, nor should 
its surface be bruslied untiecessarilv, 
but it must be tully and evenly charged 
with si/e. The sheet is then jiicked iiji 
by the two upper cornets (cvhicli mav 
convenientlv be kejn unsized) ;ind pinned 
at each corner over a curd stretched 
across the workroom. The slieets are 
lelt, hanging until they are dry. The 
Japanese lay the paper on the cord, 
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letting the two halves ot the sheet liaiig 
down equally on eitlier side. 

Th e process oi si/.iui^' aiA dr\ing die 
sheets ol paper is illustrated in a prin' 
shown in the collection at tlie South 
Kensington JMiiseiim, 

WhTn the jeiper (pou dry it is taken 
down, and il reyhired. ,o once lor printing 
should be eut up inti- sheets ol the > ire 
retpiired, with MillicienT inargiu .illowed 
to reach the regl'tei n.arks. It is best 
to cut a eaeige ut jiatlein :n eat;dboai-d hs 
use in cutting l he ^lieets }o a unituiu: M/e. 

A few- slicets ol unsized paper .i.e 
needed a.--' dalilj-ing sheets, one beuig useC, 
toevery three prim lug sheets. I'iieda'np 
ing; slieet.s sliciuhl be cut at least .in iie n 
wider and longer tlinn tin firintiiig sheets. 
Ttvo wooden boaul.s are also required. 
The sheets of piiniing paper are kci t 
be tw'cen these wlitJe dan.ping lielore \eork. 

To prepare foi work, a daiuping sheet 
is taken and brushed uvei et enly 
water with a broad bnsli (lik“ tliat 
used for sizing). The sheet must not 
be soaked, but made tlioiouglily nioist, 
evenly all ot'cr. It is then laid on one 
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I'aper 



Paper of the two boards, and tm it, with the 
printinst sid:' (the sniocither side) dovvii- 
vvard, are laid three of the si/ed sheets of 
j'rintinp paper. On tliese another moist 
damping sheet is laid, and again three dry 
sheets of printing pa]XT, faee dtmnwards, 
and so on alternatele' to the Asinher 
of sheets of the batch to be printed. 
A board is placed on tJic top of the pile. 

I'he luiinber o| print', to be tiUeiiipted 
at one printing will vary with tlie kind 
ol work and with the piinter’s experience. 
The printing ma\ In- continued daring 
three d;ivs, but if the j'aper is kej't d.'inip 
longer, tiiere is d.anger ol mould and 
spotting. With work re(.|uiring tlelieate 
gradation ol colour and man\' separate 
block impressions twcni)’ or thirty slicets 
will be found siitlieicnt for three days’ 
hard work. The professional printers of 
|apan, however, print batches of two 
hundred and tlircc hundred prints at 
a time, but in that ease the work must 
become largely meclianical.* 

^ hei-Chapter XIH ior lutthei cx^K^ueiiLf on tins 
point. 
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Tlic hatch (if paper anci damping Paper 
sheds siuniid rcniai'n brrtvveen the boards 
for at least liajf an houf when new 
sheets arc being damped tor tire first 
time. The damj'ing sheets, all but the 
top tind bottom ones, shoidd tlien be 
rcmo.'ed and the piiiiting sheets left 
together between ilie boards lor sonic 
time before printing. An hour improves 
their condition eery much, the moi.stiirc 
spreading c..]iiall\ ihroughoiit the batch 
of sheets. Befole printing thee should 
be cjiiitc tint .ind sott, bul scarcelv moist 
to the touch. 11 the sheets ate new, 
thev mav even be left standing all night 
after the, first daiiiping, and will be 
in perfect condition lor printing in the 
morning without further damping. No 
weight should be placed on the boards. 

Although no paper h;is hitherto been 
found that will take so perfect an 
impression from colour-bl(,K'ks as the 
long-fibrcd Japanese paper, vet it sh(.,.id 
be the aim of all craftsmen to become 
independent of foreign materials ‘as far 
as possible. There is no doubt that 
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Paper our paper-makers shduld be able to 
produce a paper of good quality sufb- 
cicniK abs(,i\benl to' take colour from 
the wet block and yet tougli enough to 
bear handling when slightlv datnp. 

ll a short-hbred paper is made whliout 
size, it comes to j^ieces when it is cU'-mped 
for printing. But tlie amount of ab- 
sorbenev required is not so gu'eat as 
to prerlude the use of size altogether, 
ll IS a jiroblcm which our p.aper-makers 
could surely sohe. A soil, shghtlv 
absorbent, whip- }’a|cr is recjuired. 
At piesent nothing has bicn produced 
to take the plaee of the long mulberry 
fibre oi tile [apanese. which prints 
perfcctlv. but it is far from being pure 
white in colour. A white paper would 
have a great .advantage in piinling high 
and delicate eolour .schemes. 

INK 

Ink Next in imj'ortance is the preparation 
of the ink f{>r printing the kcy-block 
or any black or grey parts of a design. 
As a rule the ke)-block is printed black, 
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more or loss diluted with paste ; indeed Ink 
the lce\-bl(H'k is often printed very 
iaintlv by means of paste only just 
tinyed with a trate ol bjaek. 

Til e use ol colour for the ket'-block is 
treattJ in Chajiter VI1. ’J’he ink is 
prepar'-d as lollows. Take a slick of 
Solid Chinese ink of pood ijualitt, and 
bteaJc it witJi a hammer into fragments ; 
pul ihese to '■•oak in a pot with water tor 
tiiree or four da\s. (The tjuaiity of tiic 
slicks ol Chinese ink vtiries pretitly. 

Tlic eheap sticks make a coarse and 
pritt) itilc whicli does not print will.) 
l)av by day pour oif the wttler, adJitip 
frcsli, so iliat the pine that soaks out ol 
the softened blttck tnipments is removed. 

Three davs is ustialh' lonp enough for 
this. If left Too long tlic wltole mass 
goes bad and is spoiled. Wdien the 
bkiek mass is soft and clean drain t'tf 
the water and rub tJie ink smooth 
in a dish wiili a bone palette knife. 1:. 
is tJieii ready for use, but would rapitlly 
go bad if not used up at once, so tiiat a 
preservative is necessary to keep a stock 
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Ink 


Colour 


(if ink in good condition. An effective 
nietJiod is to put the ink at once into 
a weil-ro' kt a. wide-iffouthed bottle. To 
the under side ol the cork Ls nedled a 
litlh' uad of unsi/eei paper soaked with 
creosote. By this means ink c.Tn be 



I ir,. i8.- ('--ik fif ink-^M>llU‘ 
wiili vtnd loi rvnt'vf 


kept in }H'rfc*ii con¬ 
dition lor weeks oi 
nto’nihs, A drop 
o! Iresli (reosote 
should oceasionalh 
be. put on tin wad 
li-xed to the cork. 
Tresh ink mav .at 
anv lime be obtained rapidly in small 
(]u;tntities b\ rubbing down :i stick r.t 
Chinese ink on a .slab in the ordi- 
narv way, but this i.s very 1. borious, 
and is onlv wortli while if one needs 
a small quantity of a glossy black, 
for whieli the rubbed-down ink contain¬ 
ing all its glue is tile best. 


COLOUR 

Any colour that can be obtained in 
a tine dry powder may be used in w'ood- 



block (Minting. Siyiic artists have suc¬ 
ceeded iit using ordinary water colours 
sold in tubes, by mixing thf colour with 
the rice (xisie before (printing; but tlx- 
best results arc obtained bv the use of 
('itirc,‘finch’ ground drv coknir mixed 
onlv vvilli w.'iter, the rice paste being 
.tdded aciualK on the Mock. 

Most <if t!u' artists' colour merchants 
sup[dv colour b\ M-eighl itt the torm of 
dr\' I'owder ; anv colour that is coni- 
nioiih used in oil or tcalei-cokmr ('aint- 
ing nias' be obt.'iined iy this slate. A 
stock ol useiul colours should be kept 
in wide-necketl bottles. 

A feu shtdlou' (d.-ites or small dishes 
are needed to hold colour and a bone 
or horn palette knife lor mixing and 
rubbing the colour into ;i smooth paste 
in the dishes. Small bone (taper knives 
are useful lor taking cetlonr from the 
bottles. 

When the colour scheme c'f a piiut 
is made certain—and this is best done 
by printing small experimental batches— 
it is a good plan to have a numb^'r of 
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Colour 


Paste 


covered pots cqua) to the number of 
the different colour impression^, and to 
fill these with a,,quantity of each tint, 
the colour or colours being mixed 
snif)othly with water to the consistency 
of stiff cream. 

Some colours will be lound tiT print 
more smoothly and easily than others. 
Yellow ochre, for instance, prints with 
perfect smoothness and ease, while 
heavier or more gritty colours tend to 
separate ;*nd are more difllcvdi. In the 
case of a \ery heavy colour such as 
vermilion, a drop of glue solution will 
keep the colour smooth for printing, 
and less jiaste is necessary. But most 
colours will give good impressions by 
means of rice paste alone. It is essential, 
however, that only very finely ground 
colours of good quality should be used. 


I>AS-1 !•: 

A j'aste must be used with the colour 
in order to hold it on to the surface 
of the paper and to give brilliancy. 
The colour, if printed without paste, 
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Paste 


would dry to jjowdcr again. Tbf 
paste also preserves the i tatt quality 
which is characteristic, of ^he Japanese 
prints. 

Finelv ground rice flour may be 
obtained from grocer)- de.'ilers. An ex¬ 
cellent’J''rencli preparation of rice sold in 
j'ackets as Creme de Jiiz is perfext for 
the purpose of making paste for printing, 
it should be careful])' made as follows: 
WItilc half a pint ot wetter is put to 
boil in a saucepan over a s-aiall spirit 
lamp or g.is Iturner, <nix in a cup 
about two tca.spot.nfuls of rice flour with 
water, added little by little until a 
stnooth cream is n'lade with no lumps 
in it. A bone spoon is good for this 
purpose. Pour this mixture into the 
boiling w'ater in the saucepan all at 
once, and stir well till it boils 
again, after which it should be left 
simmering over a small flame for five 
minutes. 

When the paste has cooled it should 
be smooth and almost fluid enough to 
pour : not stiff like a puddi,ng. 
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Paste 


VVililc primiitp-, a liulc j'astc is pul out 
in a saucer and rcplcnislicd from time 
to time. '■ 

Fresh paste should he made every 
day. 
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CliAl’TI R VI 

Dviailcvl Mctliod ot 1‘tintlng 

SuccFss iu printing dcj-’cnds vli'v nmcli 
on (';iK' iind oi dcrJin. ss. It i* noccssars 
to ki'cp t(. a fixed ari.'fup'cnu'iit ol the 
]'osuioit of ’ t'oi\ tiling on tin' wtirk- 
taMe and to liave till kept as ehian as 
]-‘ossibk'. To see the deft and unhurriel 
work of a Japanese crtiftsman at printing 
is a grettt lesson, and a reproacl) to 
estern dunisiness. 

The positions indicated by the diagram 
on J'age It will he found to be practical 
attd .convenient. 

Tile special tools used in piinting arc 
the “ btircnor printing pad, wl^icli is 
tile oijly instrunient of pressure used, 
and the printintr brushes. . 
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Method 

of 

Printing 



THE BAREN OK PRINTING PAD 


TheBaren As made by tlic Japanese, the haren 
i> ■ T> 1 is about five inelics in diameter, and 
consists of a circular board iij'on which 
a flat coil of curd or twisted fibre is 
laid. This is licld in plate by a covering 
made of a strip ol bamboo-sheath, the 
two ends of which are twisted and 
brought together at the back of the 
board so as to form a handle. The flat 
surface of the bainboo-.sheath is on the 
under side oi the pad when the handle 
is uppermost. The ribbed bamboo- 
sheath is impervious to the dampness 
of the paper in printing, and the pad 
may be used to rub and press directly on 
the back of the damp paper as it lies on 
the block without any protective backing 
sheet. The collotype reproduction facing 
page 12 shows the shape and character 
of tile baren. 

Japanese printing pads may be ob¬ 
tained from some of the artists’ colour- 
men, or from Japan through various 
agencies. They are by far the best 
instr;.ment for the purpose. A pad lasts 
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a corAideraMe time, and when tlic 
bamboo .sheatli tvJars through may be 
rc-covcred as destribed be-low. If the 
new bamboo sheath is* unobtainable, the 
baren may be re-covered b}’ a sheet of 
vegettable parciimeni (of the kind used 
tor covering pots of jam), laid on when 
wet, and twisted and bound at the end 
like tlie original bamboo covering. A 
liaren used ;ind re-covered when worn will 
last for an indefinite time in this wav. 


Tlie Baren 
or 

i’rintmg I'ad 


'to re-covi;k a worn barIn with 

BAMBOO SHl*AriI 

Damp the new leaf in water wdth a 
brush on both sides thorough!)'. 

Wipe dry both sides. Lay it on a 
flat surface and stretch vvider with the 
fingers on the inside, keeping the leal 
fiat with the palm of the hand. 

Rub the inside of the leaf with some¬ 
thing hard and smooth across the width 
on lioth sides. 

1. Cut AG, BG with leal folded. 

2. Place the round pad in position 
on tlfe flat leaf. 

6.1 


Vlorn 

Baren 



Worn 

Bareii 


3. Stretch tlie leaf to lap at sides 

El\ 

4. Turn in I'iA anu I 5 F fold hv fold, 
first one side and’then tin- otlier. 

5. Pul) liard ficlore her; inn ins.; tlir other 
end. 



6. Cut awa\' CH, 1 )H, ]uildin<r dfjwn 
firmlv the end done. 

7. Twist uj' the. ends tightly, pull 
over to the centre, and tie tightly 
together; cut oft ends. 

8. Polish on board and oil slightly. 
Twist the inside part of the haren 

occa.sioruilly to save wear by changing 
its position within the she,,th. 

Several substitutes have been tried 
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in place* of tlie Japanese baren, with 
Coverings of leatliei,‘shark’s skin, cellu¬ 
loid, and various oTIier ina,ierials, but 
these necessitate the us*e ol a backing 
sheet to juotect the paju-r from their 
harsh surfaces. 

An ir^eiiious lubber of rilibcd glass 
wliich t'.orks directlv on the j'at'er iias 
been devised In .Mf. William Giles,vvlio has 
produced beautiful results b\ its means. 

it mu, is using the [apanese baren, 
its surface needs t(. be kepi very slightlv 
oiled to enabio it to run f'eely ov'er the 
damp paper. A p,id ol p.Tpei vvim a 
drop ol sweet oil sullice.s for this, .ind 
mav lie on the right ol the printing block 
where the baren is put after each 
impression is taken. 

An even simpler method is that of 
the lapanese craftsman who rubs tin- 
baren from time to time on the back of 
his head. 


nRu.snis 

jap.tnese printing brushes are solfl In 
some artists’ coloin dealers, but tJiese 
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Worn 

Uaren 


Brubhcb 



Blushes arc not essential, nor have they any 
practical superiority over well-made 
Western brushes. 



0 I" 2" 3" 4" 5* U" 7" ti" 

« ■ I ■ I--J ■ -1 _■ , I ■ 2 ■ 1_ ._I_,__J 

Fifi 20.—Drawinj^ of bnislics. 


An excellent type of brush is that 
made of black Siberian bear hair for fine 
varnishing. These tan be liad froiu good 
brush-makers with the hair fixed so that 
it w“ill stand soaking in waiter. Drawings 
of the type of brush arc given above. 
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Three or four are sufficient ; one broad Brubhes 
brush, aboVit tJirce inc*ltes, for large spaces, 
one two-inch, and two one-ijich, will do 
nearly all th,ar is needed. Occasionalh 
a smaller brush may be of use. 

VRINTiyr, 

To begin priming, ‘•r'v lake.s first the Prininig 
ke)’-block, laying’it ipion a wet sheet of 
unsi 7 .cd paper, or upon wads of wet paper 
under each corner of tlie block, which 
will keep it quite steady on t]ie work¬ 
table. A batch of shejt.s of printing 
paper, prepared and damped as descnlied 
in Chapter \, lies between bo;ud,s just 
beyond the block. Tiie pad lies close 
to the block at the right on tiilw paper 
pinned to the table. To the right also 
are a dish or plate on which a little ink 
is spread, the printing brush (broad for 
the key-block), a saucer containing fresh 
paste^ a bowl of water, a small sponge, 
and a cloth. Nothing else is needed, ard 
it is best to keep the table clear of 
unnecessary pots or colour bottles.* 

When tliese things are ready one 
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Printiiii; should see that thu paper is in a good 
state. It sluiuld be latlier tuier for a 
ke\-lilcitk than for (Jtiier bloeks, as a 
fine line will print thielJ} it the paper 
is loo damp and soil. In lact, it can 
scareelv be too dr\ for the ke\-block, 
provided that it has brioine perlecllv 
smooth, and is still Ilexible enough hir 
roniplete contact with lie block. But 
it must not be either di \ or damp in 



It the paper is all right, one lifts oil 
tlie upper board and to}' d,iin]'ing sheet, 
placing them on tin left, read\ to receive 
the sheets wlien j'rinted. 

Tlte key-block, if tjuitc dry, must be 
moistened with a damp s}'onge and then 
bnislied over with tlie broad |'rinling 
brush and ink. It a grey line is wanted 
the brush should be dip}ied in :i little 
of the ]>asle and scarcely Totiehed with 
ink. For a p:de grey line tlie kev-block 
also must be well washed before pointing. 
Even if the line is to be lilack a little paste 
should be used. This is best added 
after oiu' has brusiied tiie bhick ink on 
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to the block, not mixi. d u'itli it ln'foichand. Printing 
'Pile ink and paste are then broken 
together smoothly and completely over 
the whole surface of the block. The 
last few briish strokes should be ol the 
full length or breadth of the block and 
be giver* lightly with tit(‘ brush held 
tiju'ight. Tin inking 'f the block must 
be thofoughlv done, but with no nn'ro 
brusJnng than is necessarv to spread the 
tokiur ccpialK. Whetl properly ehaigej 
with ink tin block should not to at all 
wet, but just cove’-ed wi'.ii a very thin 
;ind nearh dr\ fibu oi ink and paste. 

No time shotJd be wa.sted in lifting 
the top slieti ol printing jtapei on to 
the block, jdacing lirst its right corticr 
in the register noteh, and holding it 
there with the thumb, then the edge 
of the j'aper to the other tiotcli, to bi 
held with the left thumb while the right- 
hand js released to take iij-' the baren 
(fig. 2i). Beginning at tlu'left, the bait • 
is nibbed backwards and forwards, a 
fall stroke each time, to the outside 
limits of the block, with a moderate, 
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Fig. 21.—Mann-'r of hoLl,ng the paper. 



oven pressure, nK)ving the stroke in a rrinting 
zigzag towards the right end of the 
Wock (fig. 22). Onec over* should be 
enough. A sccoml rub makes heavy 
printing of tlic finer lines. Then the 
paper is lifted from th,' block and placed 
on the Ifoard to the Iclt. 

Particular atteiitior. must be given 
to the careful plaung of the paper hotne 
in the register notches, and to holding 
it there until the rubber has gripped the 
paper on the block. , 

Sheet bv sheet all the .ininting paper 
is glassed in this wae over the key-block, 
and piled together. 7 'here is no lear of 
the ink olTsetting or marking the print 
placed above it. As the work procee<ls 
the block will give better and better 
impressions. Spoiled or defective im¬ 
pressions should be put together at the 
top of the pile when it lies ready for 
the next printing, for the first few 
impressions arc always uncertain, a.i * 
it is well to use the detective prims as 
pioneers, so as not to spoil good ones. 

When the block has been printed,on 
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Printing 


the whole batch, the sheets should be 
replaced at once between the boards 
before one prepares for • the colour 
impressions. Usually tfie paper will be 
too dry for colour by this time : if this 
is so,’the damping slieets should be 
moislent'd and put in a,pain as before ; 
one to each three j'riri'ing sheets. In a 
minute or twc) tUcy will have damped 
the paper sulliciently and must be taken 
out, leaving the printing sheets to stand, 
between tlie boards, ready for, the first 
eolour-block. 

PRINTINC FROM COI.OUR-BLCK'Kf 
In printing eoloui the paper may be 
slightly damper than it should be for 
kev-biock impressions, and a heavier 
pressure is ncccs.sary on the baren if 
the colour masses are large. If the 
baren is pressed lightly the colour will 
not completely' cover the paper, but will 
leave'a dry, granular texture. Occa.,i. - 
ally lids quality may lie useful, but as 
a rule a smooth, evenl)' printed sifrface 
is best.* It will be found that smo^pth, 
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Printing 

from 

Colour- 

blocks 


even printing is ndt obtained by loading 
the block witli colour or paste, but by 
using the least possible quantity of both, 
and nearly dry paper. 

In beginning to print from a colour- 
block. care slujuld be taken to moisten 
the block fullv before printing, of it will 
not yielil tlic colour from ilssurlace; but 
the block must be wiped, and not used 
while actually taa. 

The printing proceeds exactly as in 
the case ot the key-block, except tor 
the heaticr use of the baien. The 
jntste sluiuld be added after the colour 
has been roughly brushed on to the 
block, and then llie two are smoothly 
brushed together. The |apane,se priiuers 
pul the paste on to tlie block b\' means 
of a little stick kept in the dish of paste. 
Experience will soon show the amount 
of paste needed. It is important neither 
to add too much nor to stint the paste, 
as the colour when dry depends on the 
paste for its quality. Too little paste 
gives a dead effect. 

Some of the colours print more easily 
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than others. W'ilJ; a sticky toloiir it Printing 

is well to wipe the, block wit!) a ncarl)' 

, ... Colour- 

dry sponge between etv li iTnprcssion, so piocUs 
that the wood gi\e;: up its colour mo; ■ 
readily. In the c.isc oi a very heavy 
eolonr such as vernniioii ri drop of glue 
■and water mat hi Ip ; but with practically 
all the coll.ais tiiat art generally used the 
rice paste and earelul j'rinting are cnotigh- 
'I'he amount ol si/e in the paper is 
another important lactor in the printing 
of Colour. If the paper is t»io lightly 
sr/ed the fibies will de«tae]\ them,"-Ives 
.and stick to the damp block. Or if 
too I'e.avilv siy.ed the paper will not take 
up the colour cleaiiK from the blo'-k, 
ami will look liard when di)-. One very 
soon feels instinctively the right quality 
and condition of tlie block, colour, and 
paper wJdch are essential to good 
jrrinting ; and to print wall one must 
becoilic sensitive to them. 


PRINTINC. OF C.RA’^ATIONS 

Beside the printing of flat masses of 
cu'our, one of tlm great .resources of 
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Printing l,]ock printing is in the power of delicate 
Grndatioiu gradation in printing. . The simplest way 
of making a "gradation from strong to 
pale colour is to dip one corner of a 
broad brush into the colour and the 
other corner into water so that the water 
just runs into the colour : then, by 
scpiee/ing the whole width of the brush 
broadly between the thumb and fore¬ 
finger so that must of the water is 
squeezed out, the brush is left ch.arged 
with a tint gradated from side to side. 
The brush is then dipped light!}' into 
paste along its whole edge, and brushed 
a few times to and fro across the block 
where the gradation is needed. It is 
easy in this way to jirint a very delicately 
gradated tint from full colour to white. 
If the pale edge of the tint is to disappear, 
the block should be moistened along the 
surface with a sjiunge where the colour 
is to cease. 

A soft edge may be given to a tint 
with a brush ordinarily charged if the 
block is moistened with a clean .sponge 
at the part .iwhere the tint is to cease. 
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This citcct is often scin at the top of 
the sky'in a Japanese land.scape print 
where a dark blue band, of colour is 
printed with a soft edge siideicnly 
gradated to 'A'hite, or sometimes the 
plunntge of birds is printed with sudden 
gradatfons. In fact, the method may be 
developed in all kbal. of ways, (fltc'n 
it is an advantage to print a gradation 
and then a flat tone over the gradniion 
in a second printing. 

No care need be taken y) prevent 
“ ofTsettitig " of the colour while pi luting. 
The prints tray be piled on the top of etieh 
other itnmedtately as the\' arc lifted from 
the block, without tear <if ollsciting or 
marking each otlicr. Only an excessive 
use of colour, or the leaving of heavy 
ridges of colour at the edges of the block 
by careless brushing, will sometimes mark 
the next print on the pile. As in printing 
the key-block, it is well to hold the 
brush quite upright for the last .stiw.es 
across the block, and always to give a 
full stroke across the whole Icn'gth or 
widtli*of the form to be coloured 
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Ak'pikiii as one colour-block has been 
printed, the next may be taken and 
pirinted at once, without tear of the 
colour runninft, even thoutrh the fresli 
colour Touches the ]'arts alreadv prinTcel. 

One b\' one each colour-block is printed 
in this wa\ until the batch ol paj'er 
has been passed ot er the whole set ot 
blocks conipo'-uie the desien of the 
print. There !iia\- soinetinies he an 
advantap'r in not j'laimio tie- ke\- 
block lir^t, thouL'h as ;i rtile it should 
come first fi.r the sake ol keeping; the 
later blocks in proper reeister. ll the 
kev-block is not jninled one tannot set- 
how the colour-blocks are fittin". But 
in the case of a skv with jierhaps twai 
or even three printings—a gradation 
and a flat tone or two gradations—there 
is danger of blurring tlu- lines of the 
kcv-block. so that in siu h a case the 
sky should be printed first, ;ind then 
the kev-block followed bv the remaining 
colour-blocks. 

.At Ihe end of a dav’s printing the 
prints mav cjuite safely be left standing 
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together between tJie boards nn^il the 
next da^•. I'Vir tilree day.i tlie damp 
ptiper eomes to net harm, except in Jiot 
weather, but on tlie ‘fourth day little 
red spots of mould begin to show and 
spread. It should Ih’ reim ndiered that 
freshlv. boiled jMsie to be used each 


riRYINO r)!' P KIM'S 

When the prints are finished they 
slioLih! be put to dr\ as soon as jiossible. 
Il the\ are spuad out and left exposed 
to the air tiu\ tvill soon dr\, .ua in 
dr\ing will •oekle, and cannot then be 
easily pressed flat. It is belter to have 
ti number of mill-boards or absoibent 
“|Hilp'’ boards rather larger than the 
prints, and to pile tin' prints ;ind boards 
alternateK one b'.- one, phtcing a weight 
on the top of the pile. The .absorbent 
boards will rapidly dry tJic prims and 
k'eef> them quite fiat. 

Finished prints sluaild be nutabered 
for rtlerenee, ;iiid should, if prirfted b’y 
the artist himseli, also bear his signature 
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—or joinc printed sign to that effort. 
Tlir number of prints obtainable from 
a set of blocks is difficult to estimate. 
The Japanese printers are said to have 
made editions of several thousands from 
single sets of blocks. I’he actual wear 
in printing even of a fine line Idock is 
imperceptible, lor the pressure is very 
slight. Certainl) hundreds ol prints can 
be made without .'in\ deterioration. 
But an artist who is both designing anil 
producing his own work will not be 
inclinid to print large editions.' 

* Furtht'T ('xppncncf on thr- point is given in 
Chapter VIII on Co-opcrativc Printing 
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CH.XPTER \'ll 

Principles an-.l Mam* Con'^idcraiicn'^ in designing 
Wood-block Prints—'riietr Application to 
Modern Colour I'nniing 

IIn'iii one iias become quite familiar 
with tlie craft of wood-block printing 
it is not possible to make a satislactc.rv 
de .iqn for a jn int, or to undco'star.d i-ither 
the full rcsc)urces that are available ot 
tiic limits that are fixed. 

in beginning it is well to undertake 
only a small design, so that no great 
amount of material or time need be 
consumed in gaining the first experience, 
but this .small piece of work should be 
earned through to the end, how. er 
defective it may become at any .-.tage. 
,4 small ke)-block and two or •three 
colour patches may all be cut on 
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the '^•two sides of one plank for this 
purpose. ’’ 

There is "reat cliversity of opinion 
as to tlie eonven'tions that are appropriate 
to tile desij^'nint; of coloui prints. In 
the v\ork of the |apane=e niasiers the 
tontention does not vary. .A descriptive 
Idack or enee" line is used throtit;hout 
tlie design, outlining .til lorins or tised 
as flat SjMits or p.itches. The line is 
not alwtivs uniform, but is develojied 
with gretit subtlet)' to suggest the 
cluiracter ol tlie form cx['ressetl, so that 
the subseejuetu Ikit mtiss of colour printed 
witliin the line appetirs to be modelled. 
This tre;itnient ol tlie line is one of 
the great resources of the work. ;ind is 
special to this kind of design, in which 
the line iias to he cut with the knife 
on hoih sidn, and is lot this reason 
c.'ipable ol utiusutil development in its 
power of expressing form, indeed the 
knife is the fintil instrument in the 
drawing of the design. 

T)’}'ical examples of key-block im- 
pressitms are given on pages 26 and 33 : 
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they show tho variety of eliaracte/and 
qtiality possible in ^lie lines and black 
masses of key-block?;. 

The designing ot a* print depends 
most of all upon this development of 
line atfd black ma.s'' in the ke\-block. 
Tlie coJour pattern if the print is 
held together b\' it. .’’id the lorin sug¬ 
gested. In the* japtinese prints the 
key-block is ituariably printed black or 
grey. Masses intended to be dense black 
in the linished prim are printed first 
a flat gre\ by the ke_\ block, ;iud are 
then primed ;i lull !flac£ liom a eub ir- 
block like any other I'atch of colour, 
the double printing being iivcess.i''y to 
give the intensity oi the black. 

.‘Mthough several modern prints have 
been designed on other jirinciples, and 
sometimes a coloured key-block is siic- 
cesslully used, \et the convention ad¬ 
opted b) the [ap.'inese is tile simpdest 
and'mosi fundamental oi all. Our-Me 
its safe limitations the tcchnica. diffi¬ 
culties arc increased, and one •is led 
to mtfke compromises that strain the 
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Designing proper resources of block printing and 
Wock doubtful advantage. 

Prints Tlic temptation lo use colour with 
the kcy-block edmes when one attempts 
to use the kev-block for rendering light 
and shadow. Its use by the Japanese 
masters was generally for the descriptive 
expression of the contours of objects, 
ignoring entirely their shadows, or any 
effects of light and shade, unless a 
shadow happened occasionally to be an 
important part of the [.'aitern of the 
design. Generally, as in nearly all the 
landscape prints by Hiroshige, the line 
is descriptive or suggestive of essential 
form, not of effects in light and .shade. 

If the kcy-block is used for light and 
shade, the question of relative tones 
and values of shadows arises, and these 
will be falsified unless a key-block is 
made for each separate plane or part of 
the design, and then there is danger of 
confusion or of compromises that arc 
beyond the true scoj'c of the work. 

It'is generally safest to print the key- 
block in a tone that blends with the 
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general tone of tlic print,' and not to 
use it as a part of^tlie colour pattern. 
It serves mainly to control tlie form, 
leaving the coloiir-blocKs to give tlu. 
Colour pattern. There are cases, of course, 
where no rule holds good, and sometimes 
a design may success! ull v omit the 
key-block ..Itogeiher, using only a few 
.silhouettes of colour, one of which controls 
the main form of the ]'rint, and serves 
as key-block, krequenily, also, the key- 
block ma.v be used to give tin* interior 
form t)r character of pajt of a de-ign, 
leaving the shape of a colour-block to 
express the outside shape or cimlour; 
as in the sj'.ots suggesting foliage in iht 
print on page 114. The shapes of the 
tree forms are jiartly left to the colour- 
block to complete, the key only giving 
the suggestion of the general broken 
character of the foliage, not the outside 
limits^of the branches. 'J'hc outer shajic 
of a tree or brancli is rarely expressea by 
an enclosing line in anv of the Japanese 
prints. ^ The key-block is often used to 
describe interior form when a silhotyttc 
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of ciJour is all that is nctdcd (or the 

t 

contour. The expressive rendering of 
the rough s'lrtnce of tree trunks and of 
forni.s of rock, or the articulation of 
plants ;tnd the suggestion oi objects in 
atm(jspherie distance or mist, should be 
studied in good ['rints bc' the jaj'anese 
masters. In j'rinted work by modern 
jiiasters—as, for example, the work of 
the great French designers of po.ster ad¬ 
vertisements—much may be learnt in 
the use ind development of cxpiessivc 
line. 

The Japanese system of training is well 
described in a book bv Ilenr\' 1’. Jh)\\ie 
on “TJie ],aw,s of Ja]>ane.se Painting,” 
in whirh many useful suggestions are 
given with reference to grapliic brush 
dniwing and the suggestive use (tf line 
and brush marks. 

As part of the training of a designer 
for modern decorative printing, the ex¬ 
perience and sense of economy that are 
to be gained from the study of wood¬ 
block printing are very great. Perhaps 
no ’.,'ork goes so directl) to the essentials 
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of the art of decorative tresitfriing” for 
printed work of all, kinds. The wood 
blocks not onlv compel csononiv of 
desien, hut also lead oin‘ to it. 

Even as a means of L'cncral training 
in the element.s of di'Coiati'.e jilctorial 
composition the wo<id blocks have great 
po.ssibilities <is tin adpiiut to the courses 
ot work follovted lo ;tn students. 'I'ise 
same problems tliat arise in all ciccora- 
lion may be dealt with 1)\ their means 
on a small scale, but uiuli-r eiciditions 
that are es.sentialK instructive. O ' ,ur 
sehi-mes ma\ bt .studied and worked out 
with entire Iteedom b\' printing and 
reprinting until ;i problem is thorougiilv 
solved. A colour design m.av be studied 
and worked out as tullv bv means of a 
small Set ol blocks, ;tnd with more freedom 
for experiment and alteration than is 
possible by the usual methods o1 stujv, 
such ^as jialilting ;ind rejviinting on 
paper or c.'invas or wall ; tor the f iriii 
being once established b\ tlie blocks, 
the colour may be reconstructed again 
and again without limit. 
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The craft has thus not only its special 
interest as a means of personal expres¬ 
sion, but also a more general use as 
a means of training and preparation for 
the wider scope and almost unlimited 
resources of modern printing. 7 he best 
use of those resources will be I'nade by 
artists who have been trained under 
simpler conditions, and have found their 
way graduall)' to an understanding of the 
secrets of esthetic econonn- in printing. 
One of the many j'atiis to that experience 
is by way of the craft of the wood¬ 
block printer. 
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C!f AFTER \m 

Kiln !■ PniiiniF; 

A pRiN'i i.s .‘-li.jWTi .It till' i)i iliis book 
(payrq^) as an '■xaiaj l;.- af a first expcn- 
liirnt in cc-iM ' !'.,'i V (. i'iininttr. An actual 

I • * 

\^a^ ]ii' d‘ d i" iIk- iik tlK^d 

(.)t bliK.!. [n iiti iiii:, tunl t*(i(. nunihor rt- 
qmiid was I'.u LU'cai kir a single printer 
tci unJertak'. S,i tkc wm k was divided 
beivtecn (luir pi inters (wf wlicMti the writer 
teas one), wdtkini; toitetlier. Itacli of us 
had been .'tec ustilined to print our own 
prints in sintill batclies ot a dozen or two 
at a time, pnA in^i individual care to each 
prim. The printiin; of zooo j'rinls to a 
fixed pe was ;t ve. \ elifierent niattci, aia- 
pro\ed an instructive and vtduable ex- 
perletn e. It was loiind that the prittting 
of a larj^e nutiiber of successive impires- 
li—(sesu) ^9 
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sions gave one an incrcasingU’ delicate 
control of a l>lock, and a iiiidi percent¬ 
age of perfect inipref>M( 'tie. Al tei l he in it till 
experiments and ]'r:iclicc, tlie tailures 
in the latcT I'alchc' ol rh-,' I'liiii were 
reduced to onl_\ 4 ol' ]'. t (elil. o1 1 he 
con!}'leti d ['rints. Tin ivoih via--done in 
hatches ol He' pi ini>, e.ic h ]'riiil recei'/ine 
eight iinpre siion^. . 1 '. shou n oil paces > jS to 
10<). F.acii ol ihe lour pi Hill I's o •! chargi 
ol a particular s. rli s ol riie IT., 1 ,.,, which 
wile |ir»iit’il m a o. gnl.ii orjii. It lots 
louud inoSI ill'll Ullelll to pill,! the lo-v- 
hlotk last of all, ;is the h', a\i idacks 
in it M'cre iinlined to otiset nildi l the 
pressure ol the hareit ;ind lii'.JitK .soil 
the colonr-hlocks, it tlie ki.\-hluek i\;is 
printed tirst. as is usualli the piaeticc. 

The coloiir-lilocks were ['linted in the 
ordri in which tlici aic placid in the 
Appendix. 

The best tpialilc ol work was done on 
nearly dry p-apet, 'J'he damping: slieets 
were plaeed tiinong the new paper at 
the'end ol the d;i\’s work and removed 
afV'-T tell or fitleeii niimitcs, tlie printing 
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paper tlien was lel'r standiug over night 
hclwcen boards, icajSs lor work in the 
mommg, and \ias not damped atain 
unld atur uie'eing .sever.i] iniprcssion,'-. 
Then ii w'as verv dightl'. tianiped again 
by I'leane ol a damping sheet to everv 
ten or itvehe imiiiis piaee..i tluie lor a 
Vei', lew aiimite-s. 

■\s one planter bnislieel the iinpri'ssiui s 
Iroin ('lie o! his olo(k', the bateii of 
pa['er:; was fa-sid on to the I'tiwT.s, each 
in tu'-ii. In tliis way three barfehes of 
2i;o wete jninli.d '.vitiloilj iinstc in lle 
wtelv. ''orbing <'ght honi; a d.t\ ioi 
In '■ and a liaii da , w 

J'lie ( liie I dillicidt', experu need was 
in Leej'iiig to the extiei colour and 
cp.ui'itv ot the tv'pc p'lint, each printer 
lienig inrlincd to varv .according to 
individu.al prclertatccs. To counteract 
tills tendency, it is neccssaiv tor one 
indiv idual to wati It and eoiUrol the 
otiieis in these respects. 

. Otherwise tlie work pisweeded '..isilv-' 
and made verv cleai the possibilities of 
the craft lor the printing of large nninijers 
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of prints for 'special purposes ’.vhere the 
qualities required are not obtainable by 
machine prvrtinj^. Ohvionslv the btst 
resnils will alvva\s be obtainc'.' by the 
individual priniinq ol tiis owti work by 
an artist. This am onK' be dene, liow- 
cver. in ronipat.itix'eb small n'liiiibers, 
yet the blocks a.re eap.able of ['liiuiiiu very 
larpe quantities willioul d'. ti rioration. 
The set of blocks used lor tiu' example 
given here shoned v< rv htth d; terioration 
after 40SO impressions had been taken. 
The kev-block ,\ras less worn than aii)-, 
the pressure being \er\ slight lor this 
block, and the ink pcrfectlx smooth. 
The inq'tession of which a reproduction 
is given on page too was taken after 
4000 had been printed bom the ke\- 
block. Block No. 2 was much more 
worn by the grit tv nature of tlic burnt 
sienna used in its printing. It would 
be ail casv matter, however, to replace 
anv particular colour-block that might 
show .signs of wear in a long course of 
printing. 

Other examples given in the Appendix 
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show qualitirs and nK thi>ds of trcafment 
iliac ai(* instriictivc t>r sufigistivi, 

IS’o. 6 is tin- key inipr,rssion "i a 
[apaiu'sr I'l'int In which an adiuirai'lc 
variety o1 re.soa'i. e is shown by its 
ilrsiyii f lie, charatlcr o! eacli kind of 
form lH*inp rendered h^' such sjiiipk- yet 
So expressive indications. It is in¬ 
structive to stuefv the nican.s b\ which 
tins is done, and to riotici how interior 
form is sonictiincs sipyacstcd bv groups 
of spots or black marks oi varied shape 
while tile indication of the external ‘orm 
is left cntirelv to the shape ol the colour- 
block subscejuentl)' to be print'-d. 

I’late X\'l is a rejMdduction of a [>rint 
by Hirusliige and sluavs the sugge.stive 
use of llie ke\-block in rendering tree 
forms. Plates WII ami XV III show 
in greater detail tills kind of treatment. 

J^laies XXlll-XXIV arc ke\-blocks of 
modern print designs. 
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APPENDIX 

An original grint in colour, designed 
and cut by tlie author and printed by 
hand on Japanese paper, followed by 
collottpe’' reproeluclivins showing the 
separate iinpresslons of the colour blocEs 
used for this print, and other collotype 
la'produclions (if \ arious examples of 
printing and design. 



I'late Vni.—An original Print de'^igncd and t iit I-y the Autln) 
printed by hand on Japanese papei.* 
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“Tools, juid M.itcnal.s lUc jai'anese 

iVWlhyd ot Coloui I'nntinR." A des-cnptive 
catalogue ot 't outfi.M non oxhioiu-tt in the 
1 and Albert Muslim, Lorutuii. Pnoe Twopence. 
Vietoua aiKl Albt'rl IVIubeiuii (catalogue'-- 1013 
Tlu' Cokmi ITints of Japau.” Bv Edward F 
Strange. 'i'i>e l.anghaiu Senes cjI AtI Mono¬ 
graphs. London. 

“ Japanese Colour I'rints.” Hy Fdwuid F. Strange. 
^3rd ^Edition ) Vivt-uia and Mt)erl Museum 
Handbooks f-oi;don 

lapanese Wood I-ugiavuigs'• By William A«u<m 
son, F.li C.S. Li-n Ion, Seeley A Co., Ltd. New 

A'ork. McumiUan .y.<'o. ihc»5 * 

" lapaiiese Woocl-cntliiig and Wood-cut Print.ng 
Bv ' 1 ' Tokuiio. I'MtIed and amiotu'.ed tiy h H. 
Koehler. Kepon r.f the Sunttisoman [nstilnt»iu. 
Washington, tor Uit: year ending June 30, .■■in.: 
Is'.ned in pamidiUd form t.y It.e li.S..^. National 
Museum, Waslungtun l3<i3 

Other works cuntaimng dosi upturns jmtt references 
to the ciull of wood-bloik ptinlmg m tht- Art Liboary 
at the Vieloiia amt Albeit Museum, London, are the 
lotlowing: — 

" Tlie Industries of Japan ' By J J Hem. (Paper, 
" Bunue/Kuisau/''^'Ey Yo,stmio Sakakibara. F-ssays 

on Japanese’lileratur? anti additiciial chripfers 
describmg the mm.ulactuic of 
orinesses of printing and ciigravi|g. (Tlic 
Ceim. copy bL MS translat.ons of ife portion 
rolSting to engraving ) Tokyo. 1878. 
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